Debbie Hayton:      00:03          It's good to see so many people here this evening, it really is. Er, as Karen said, my name's Debbie Hayton. I'm a science teacher, I live in Birmingham with my partner and teenage children, and I transitioned six years ago. I've been acting in the Trade Union movement for more, more, years than I care to remember. I was first elected as a work, work press rep, back in 2002. And I campaign on many issues. 

Debbie Hayton:      00:24          And it's, it's standard stuff. It's pay and conditions, it's er ... er, it's just normal union work. Er ... union case work is union case work. But I am trans, and I do speak out against hate speech, discrimination, harassment, and all other injustices that, er, trans people face in the workplace. If you like, I'm a trans activist.

Debbie Hayton:      00:45          But, I'm not, I mean that's outside of this. We've been invited to speak from this platform. And I'm not the first back in er, January, er ... Christina Preston spoke at the Manchester meeting. And it just makes nonsense that all those smear campaigns were here on social media. You know, that, Women's Place can't be transphobic if they offer platforms for trans people. And I'm allowed to sit here, am I, actually? (laughs) 

Debbie Hayton:      01:12          So, that's er ... so I really appreciate the invitation. Why did I accept it? Er, I accepted it to speak out against this campaign, the self-declaration of gender identity. It does threaten the rights of women to organise and associate as a sex, but it also threatens the credibility of transsexual people, people like me. Since I transitioned, I've experienced a warm and generous welcome from so many women, I've been accepted whole-heartedly. That matters so much to me, as I would never claim to identify as a woman. I just don't really know what that terms mean, but, er, I certainly identify with women. And I fear the acceptance I get from women is at risk.

Debbie Hayton:      01:47          Because, despite what some trans campaigners would like to believe, people do know the difference between men and women. I mean, [inaudible 00:01:53] think it's in the head, but you know, however transsexual people, we've been accepted for many years, as we go about our lives, generally minding our own business. In 2004, the Gender Recognition Act allowed us to change our legal sex. I use that word specifically, legal sex. It really was important. It crucially protects our confidentially, though mine is well and truly beyond my desire [inaudible 00:02:16], no chance of that.

Debbie Hayton:      02:22          Er, it ... it established a gate key for this process in the medical profession. To change our legal sex would mean the diagnosis of gender dysphoria, and two medical reports which indicated, indicated clinical need. And before we connect, we recognise it's the opposite sex in law. However, lots of campaigners would like to sweep, sweep all that away. And indeed, see an end to any sort of gate keeping. But, and this is my fear as a trans person, just because ... just because we want something, even if we want it really badly, it doesn't mean to say we can have it. We, you tell that to little children. You might want it, you can't have it.

Debbie Hayton:      02:56          And, as trans people, we don't exist in isolation. Er, we exist in society. And if society ever loses faith in the law as a gate keeper, then society might start doing its own gate keeping, and gate keeping that's a lot less sympathetic to trans people than the one we know at present. And this worries me. 

Debbie Hayton:      03:18          So how did we get into this mess? Well, three years ago, the er Women and Equalities, er ... the House of Commons Women and Equalities Committee investigated transgender equality. There were lots of worthy recommendations in that report. Er ... they pointed out that access to medical treatment was inadequate, for example. And they called for more [inaudible 00:03:35] against hate crime. But two recommendations were seized on by campaigners. self-declaration, and gender identity. And I suspect many people here had no idea that was going on three years ago. People didn't. Er ... but when it was going on, it lit a [inaudible 00:03:58], it lit a time bomb that is now going off in our faces. 

Debbie Hayton:      04:01          Because the present law is all grounded in facts and evidence. In order to, as I said, in order to change our legal sex we need those medical reports. To prove a clinical need. Now, self-declaration of gender identity is totally different. Facts and evidence go out the window, and they're replaced by feelings and opinions. Now, when it comes to our own individual preferences, feelings and opinions, feelings and opinions are not a problem. You prefer wine, I might prefer to drink beer. Er, you, er, might be wearing a dress. I prefer to wear trousers. I also know it to be true that Newcastle United are the greatest football team, despite what anybody else thinks. But, er ... I just believe it to be true. But, this isn't a debate over football. Neither is it a debate over our identities. I agree with other trans campaigners when they said, when I say that my identity is not up for debate. I'm me, and it's simply nonsense to argue that I might be somebody else, you know, I'm me.

Debbie Hayton:      05:00          Er, so it's not a debate over our identities. Nor it is a debate on how we express our gender. We should defend the right of everyone to express their gender, however they please. Why do we maintain different dress codes for men and for women? Why does every bank need to define me by a gender marker? If I [inaudible 00:05:22], directed marketing, and I have evidence for that. Er, when they tried to sell me a loan, they used to send me things with cars on and fishing trips, and it got replaced by flowers and things. So, I mean, that's from before. 

Debbie Hayton:      05:35          Now, the banks do need to know our sex because, if you're blind to sex, you're also blind to sexism. So you need to keep an eye on what's going on. But the place for that information should surely be on the equal opportunities monitoring form, where they er, monitor other forms of discrimination. And similarly, you know, if people really want to redact the sex marker from their passport, remove the M and F and put an X on there, then let them. If that's what they want, you know, they can do that. And in the 21st century, we should be providing safe and secure unisex facilities for everyone who wants them. Those are progressive steps which er ... which, er, should be offered for everybody.

Debbie Hayton:      06:13          Now what is being debated is the access to women's rights and protections. That's what's being debated. Right and protections that generations of women have fought to establish and maintain. Now self-declaration means just that. What I declare to be true is true. It can neither be challenged, nor debated. It's an unsupported assumption. So if I self declare as a woman, then I'm a woman, by definition. Er, I'm told that fraudulent self-declarations will be a criminal offence. But how [crosstalk 00:06:48] [inaudible 00:06:48].

Debbie Hayton:      06:47          And I want to put to the women in this room. You know, I'm told, I'm told that men wouldn't do ... I want to put this to the women in the room. Do you want your rights and protections as women to rely on the assertion that men wouldn't do that? Wouldn't do?

Debbie Hayton:      07:04          Actually, it's not quite that bad. Not quite. Self, sex based protections are actually covered by another law, the Equality Act 2010. It allows service providers to, er ... er, to keep trans women out if doing so is a proportionate means of achieving other [inaudible 00:07:21] attain. And I just found the government has no plans to change that. However, while service providers are permitted, permitted, to apply single sex [inaudible 00:07:30], they're not required to. And the law is poorly understood, and providers are eager to be inclusive. And, er, one example we saw recently was er ... [inaudible 00:07:39] where they extended women and all these women's sessions to anybody who identified as a woman. 

Debbie Hayton:      07:47          And those cases cast doubt on the effectiveness of those Equality Act exemptions. There was a really, and realistically, social norms and conventions are always going to be the first line of defence. And those social norms and conventions allow women to challenge somebody that they suspect should not be there. But the problem with self-declaration is it shifts that burden of proof. Women are less likely to feel able to challenge that person who looks like a man, walks like a man, talks like a man, and more importantly, behaves like a man, if that might person might respond "I'm a woman because I say so".

Debbie Hayton:      08:23          This is hardly the way to build confidence and trust between women and trans people. Now, Becca's already spoken about gender identity, and I, I don't say much more about it. But one, er, one accusation I have heard, I've said about Becca, she wouldn't know about gender identity, because she's Cis. Well, I'm trans and I don't know anything about gender identity. All I know is me and my identity. I've no idea what it feels to be a woman. And everyone, I just know ... [inaudible 00:08:49]. Er, but what I do know is that my identity was oppressed by the restrictions and expectations that society placed on me because I'm male. I couldn't cope with them, and I transitioned to escape them. At best, gender identity labels that mismatch in some way, but i can't prove anything. I'm merely, I'm merely describing my feelings. That's all. 

Debbie Hayton:      09:13          And they want to make laws on the basis of these unchallengeable assertions, opinions, and feelings. Laws on it, seriously. That, it's ... this is bad for women, and its bad for trans people as well. Self-declaration of I, of gender identity is bad for women because you can't divide society by, you can divide society of by self-declared gender identity. You can't do both. If anyone can declare that their gender identity is a woman, then anybody who wants to be a woman, is a woman. And it trumps biological sex, and effectively, it reduces womanhood to a collection of feelings. 

Debbie Hayton:      09:55          Now, self-declaration of gender identity is bad for trans people like me because I don't think women are going to take this lightly. For years, trans people have enjoyed widespread acceptance. For example, my female colleagues, who have, [inaudible 00:10:08] this evening, have warmly and generously accepted me, and invited me, that's an important word, that. Invited me. To join them in their groups and spaces. As the law may give me the ... the law may come along and give me the right to walk into those spaces, but it couldn't stop any, everybody else leaving at the same time. The law may demand everyone in this room to recognise me as a woman, because I say so. But it can never compel anyone, anyone, to accept me. And should the law try to compel it, then genuine acceptance is going to be harder to find. I'm not stupid, I'm a teacher. I know what happens when you try and force someone to do something. At best you get [inaudible 00:10:48] compliance, and then only when you're watching them. You know, as soon as you turn your back, there's disrespect and defiance.

Debbie Hayton:      10:58          And that's no way to live. You know, trans people need better that that. Er, we need laws that are credible and respected. We need, er ... sorry. We need laws that are credible and respected, and we're not going to succeed with laws that are built on rhetoric. Rhetoric like this. Big letters.

Debbie Hayton:      11:12          That's the one. trans women are women. Er, yeah. It's, it's, it's, it's just, it just causes so much er, stress, does that. Well, it's trans women are women. Er, many trans women rely on that law for validation. That's what they rely on, it's the basis of their validation. And if people don't believe it, then repeating it ad nauseum is not going to make them believe it. If it did, we could solve the problem with two lines of computer code. It'd be simple. Find suitable computer, one of these, one of these old ones would do the job. Write a programme. I did write a programme, this is my trans women are women programme. I've not yet press run. Sorry. 

Debbie Hayton:      12:00          All relevant and amusing, but if this rhetoric, this rhetoric is being, is being presented as irrefutable truth, that you can't, you can't discuss. And it worries me because I don't think people believe it, really. They just don't say anything. I think, 'cause if ... and if people don't believe it, it protects nobody. Now, whenever I leave the trans community and go out into wider society, which I spend most of my time in, wider society. I find that people know what it means to be a woman, and it isn't a feeling. Crudely, it does come down to what is between our legs. However much trans campaigners and trans allies may try to pretend otherwise, that's what people really think.

Debbie Hayton:      12:37          Now laws that are credible and respected need to be grounded in solid foundations. In, er, science, and society. These are truths that are real and objectives, truths that are universal, even when our perspectives are different. And I really like this er, this er, this image that one my colleagues in school assembly once. And it just shows that we may have different perspective on that, perspectives on things. But there are truths, which we can all agree on. And it's those truths we need to be concentrating on, not the perspective.

Debbie Hayton:      13:11          Now, I want to go, go back to those, those issues in society, society. I'll look at science, I'm a science teacher after all. I brought a textbook in from school with me. There's one here, Key Stage Three Biology. I'm a physicist, actually, but I've got a biology textbook. Key Stage Three Biology. Er, page 13. Reproduction. Male cells, female cells. Now I've got three children, and unless there were three repeat visits from the Angel Gabriel, that neither me nor my wife knew about, I was definitely responsible for those male cells. 

Debbie Hayton:      13:44          And there's more, but before I turn the page, if you're a member of the Labour Party, you may need to look away now. Er, these linked images that are now on the screen might be forbidden viewing, according to some [inaudible 00:13:54]. But this is what we teach in school. We are mammals. And, and that is female. And that is male. And that's biological truth. Without it, none of us could be here. Now I don't speak for anybody else, but I know, I know the box I fit in. I'm not biologically female. 

Debbie Hayton:      14:18          Now, going back to society. What about society? I know I was socialised in a different way to women. Nobody ever expected me to get pregnant, and take on more than my fair share of caring responsibilities. Nobody ever assumed I'd make sacrifices for a future husband's career. Nobody ever persuaded me from, to desist from making the most of the freedoms that are extended to boys, and not to girls. And my body was never subjected to the scrutiny that girls suffered. I had huge advantages because of my sex. Huge advantages. Now to say that trans women are the same as women, therefore require, it requires denial of some rather huge concrete truths. And I can't do that with any integrity.

Debbie Hayton:      15:04          Now, science and society are mainly the truth, I believe they are. But where does that leave trans people? It leaves us feeling very vulnerable, that's where. And by arguing this case, I'm doing, I do end up in a very vulnerable position. But I'd find it intolerable, I'd find it intolerable to live as men are expected to live. But thankfully, our society is compassionate and allows us to change our legal sex, if not our biological sex. Now changing your legal sex is not the same as changing your wardrobe. When you change your legal sex, for me, male to female, you require rights and protections granted to women at the exclusion of men. Now, women are affected by this, and I believe they must be heard. 

Debbie Hayton:      15:50          So I'm coming to an, I'm coming to an end now. I just wanted to just point out, just take on one or two things in summary. I've argued that self-declaration of gender identity is problematic. I've argued that it's problematic for women, and for trans people as well. It's not progressive, and it threatens confidence and trust between women and trans women. It replaces, er, it replaces that trust with er, almost a coercion into thinking things you know not to be true. The medical model we have at the moment isn't perfect. It's slow, cumbersome, and pedantic. It can take five years or more to progress from er ... having that conversation with your GP, when you're think that, say that I've got an issue here I need some help with, to actually finally moving on with your life. That needs attention. 

Debbie Hayton:      16:40          And there's other aspects of the world that need, er, improving as well. And they were mentioned in the Women and Equalities Report. But sadly, they're being totally eclipsed by this row over self-declaration. However, in principal, that medical model does work. And society trusts the gate keep, and transsexual people can get on with our lives. But I have to intellectually answer that myself. I can't, I'm not speaking for anyone else. I'm only speaking for myself here, because I can't speak for other people. They have to speak for themselves. 

Debbie Hayton:      17:06          But I want to go back 12 months, when Jenni Murray was writing in the Sunday Times. She got into an awful lot of trouble for this. Er, for saying that er ... for talking about trans women, and women. But, she was right. I'm not really a woman. You know, we talk about language, we talk about terminology, but I'm not really a woman. But nor can I say that I'm a man. Yes, I'm male. I will accept that, that's my sex. That's science. But to say that I'm a man denies the fundamental realities of my day to day life. How I relate to people, and how they relate to me. And, maybe it's best just to ... just to say I'm a trans woman and leave it at that. But I certainly identify with women, women have included me and accepted me, and I accept, I identify with them and with their struggles. And I don't come to women's groups with demands. I come with a question, basically. What can I do to help, in the question against, in the quest, in the struggle against oppression?

Debbie Hayton:      18:08          Because women and trans women do suffer. In separate ways, but also in, in some similar ways, er, in society. They suffer in a male dominated political, social, and economic system, that oppresses both groups. So I'll carry on campaigning against the discrimination and hate crime that trans people suffer. But I'm not prepared to engage in any sort of wishful thinking, and I do get into trouble for not engaging in wishful thinking. Because we need real solutions, that celebrate the commonalities between trans women and women, but also acknowledge our differences. And we, I really want us to work together to overcome discrimination, and defend us all from hate. And that way, together, we can achieve a society that works for us all. Thank you.